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obedience, renewed their protestations of orthodoxy, appealed
to the brotherhood of Islam, and, lastly, rendered the Sultan of
Nejed responsible for all the evils of war and a city taken by
storm. Feysul was moved, relented of his purpose, and would
gladly have accepted a submission so humbly tendered, and the
refusal of which must draw after it such awful responsibility.
But Mahboob looked forward with all the ambition of rising
power to the great extension of Wahhabee prerogative conse-
quent on the fall of 'Oneyzah; while 'Abd-Allah, ferocious in
the anticipation of success, was no more disposed to let slip a
lesson in his art, or a laurel leaf from his garland, than he whom
history or libel reports to have fought the battle of Nimwegen
with the treaty of Utrecht in his pocket The Zelators also, on
their side, besieged the old and vacillating monarch, and urged
him to unsparing severity. Long consultations were held in the
palace, and at last Feysul's ultimatum was sent. e' Give up Zamil,
El-Khey'yat, and the other ringleaders of revolt," so ran the
document," and then, not till then, will I treat of peace." Death
was more tolerable to the men of 'Oneyzah than compliance on
such terms, and no further answer was returned. I myself
obtained, through Mahboob, a sight of the letter from 'Oneyzah,
and of the reply, though of course I was not admitted to the
council itself, for my account of which I depend on current
report.

'Abd-Allah made no secret of his joy, and prepared for a
speedy departure. Meanwhile Feysul sent orders to his second-
born Sa'ood, to bring up the troops of Hareek, and to hand
them over when in Ri'ad to his elder brother, whose special
office as governor of the capital he, Sa'ood, was to fill during
the absence of the latter at 'Oneyzah. Sa'ood speedily arrived,
and with him about two hundred horsemen; the rest of his men,
more than two thousand, were mounted on camels. When they
entered Ri'ad, Feysul for the first and the last time during our
stay, gave a public audience at the palace gate. It was a scene
for a painter. There sat the blind old tyrant, corpulent,
decrepit, yet imposing, with his large broad forehead, white
beard, and thoughtful air, clad in all the simplicity of a Wah-
habee ; the gold-hafted sword at his side his only ornament or
distinction. Beside him the ministers, the officers of his court,
and a crowd of the nobler and wealthier citizens. >Abd-Allah,
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